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Tlie eoneeptuAl aodtl for a progm dt slgntd to develpi? lefderthlp skills 
vhieh' Is prsssnted in ttas folloviag psigss is a cMa^ivs sffort dssigned to sz- 
-|(iors oQt possible routs to ths dsvelqpaint of iatferpsrsooaly SMll group Xssdpi^ 
phip' tkl^ in % do<|tQral progrsfi in Educationsa Adninistratioii. It is not Visved 
as a prescription j to cure ths ills of .adainistratiW prtparation. Ratlisr^ it is 
*psresiTed to be^an sxploration of ons iiaj^ saong mngr possible others » to •ceosh' 



A 



plidi tbe task of training individuals^ to be «ore efftoetire leaders. 

The iodel was originally coneeived as an attei^t to provide an av?Biie for the 



development of noop skills in eotajunetidn^vlth other aspects of an administrative 



training progrw* It changed to be' a picture of a sjsteMtic wans for utilisf^ng 
the ^doctoral ^student's year in- residence as a vehicle for providing escperieilces 
and learnings designed to develop a Jbroad range of administrative and leadership 
« sidlls vhich could funG|tioa to help a candidate becontf more effective in his ieal* ' 
ings ifith others as irell as to help to sharpen his analytical and organisational 
dkiils. * , ^ 

^ The year in residence was chosen, for the major portion of such an experience 
because it provides the opportunity for ^tensive studies » vhilej^t the saw tiw 
'V appearing to^be currently under*utilised. Students » typically ^ cow to the univer*, 
' sity ^aqpus^ to fulfill a residency reqoirewnt of the institution or an accrediting 
agency. While there » they often take a series of unrelated courses^ spend sow 
timA ^ a presumably closer association irith the faculty in their department >thaii 
is possible for part* tiw students » and sowtimrs are perilidlcally provided vith 
field experiences or on^caapus experiencef uhich are typically unavailable to the 
part^tiw students. Intensive^ integrated^ learning expex;^ences are rarely offer- 



ed. At sow OBEA-uaiversities» the full* tiw gradu^t students wet regularly in a 
fonikl or InforMl graduate atudevt sfaliiar. Aia ^Mdnar aagr bt organised aroimd 
a eoneerted effort to prepare for the etudente' eoapretaeneive exaaioation, it aagr ^ 
be an atte^pt ob the part ^ffthe nraduate atudebta tCvenricK their own enwrienee* 
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or it be ai^ activity suggested hy the facu).ty to'inprove fellowship between 
faculty members and students. In rare instances^ such a seminar is desired to 
be*a culminating experience for doctoral students in educational administration. 

The year in residence , foj^ the purpose of this model , Is conceived of In a 
different light. Each year, the group of full-time graduate students in residence 
will be seen as a diverse group\oming from a broad spectrum of experiential and 
administrative backgrounds. Ejach student has knowledge, understandings, and skills 
which can be utilized as a resource for other students and...£3cea^or the growth of 
members of the faculty. The problem >rt3lch arises ^is the institutionalization of a 
means for sharing the experiences and knowledge of meaA>ers of the group while at . 
the same time developing new skills and understandings which could *lead to'improved 
leadership %kills with panticular emphasis upon small group and interpersonal rela- 
tionships. \ ' ^ - ^ 

The model proposed h^in is designed ^^Daopomi^lish these goals $n a|f i^^i^oly- 
ing and exciting manner^ it suggests an appr^ch* to developing skills and tinder* 
standings. Implicit in it is an approach 'to administering programs designed to 
coamunl{sate to the graduajbe stt^ent a different approach to school administration, 
team management. Also suggested in the model is a change in the natux;e of the 
htance which departments ta£e Jbow<bxfeeir students.^ This idea will be explored 
more folly.' Sliould the model be^, effectively implemented, it is passible that doc/ 
toral students In educational administration will 'learn more efl^ectively and wlll> 
leave the program with a fuller under stariding of, and a' greater skill in, ap- 

proaches to shared decision-making and ins true tioi;al leadei'ship. , 

%* * * 

Figure 1 presents a picture of the coo5)leted model. PoUowing that is an ex- 
^Ucation the coiq;>onent parts witb a developmental orientaticHi leading to a 
final di-scussion of the problems and advantages! seen In the model. 



' * . Figure 1 ^ . 

/ yl Le«a«r<hip D«v«lovvra(t Model: Coaplete 



tht Foittdatl^ CcMponent 

llif .fbuDteticn-^coapoom^^ a{jd«l for iMderihip dawlcqprat iloald ordin- 
arlly tidce place • ytmr or two prior .to tho anriod IdratlfLoa for tAio stoieiit jbo 

• • - e- ' 

fulfill his residency' requirewnte Tide coapoM^t iraqld coasist of foiml coarse 
\llesi8ned to derelop a tfceorktical YobBdefelToa for the expsi^f sees to be devel* 
ojped during the residenqr*' .Cooree^ia oriiniMtieaa- tUmufp th^sociologf ot eem- 
plex iWgeaiiatioiiBt curridtLoi ttaeor/» end. the histc^y and de*/elonmit of coDcepts 
of eivicatioaal adaioistratioD would be .includede In addi£iaii» university and de^*^ 
pairtaeiital requireaents^ for 'core eoursea aM iaterdepartaenw. studies e^d be' 
eoapleted dnriag this periods ^ • t . ' , 

llie net effect of. the fouadatioa ccaponeat would be to develop a^kaoirledge 

» * » * e 

aad philc^ophical base upoa irtiich leadershfp and adainistrative skills ^could be 

built « understanding of theory aad an orientation to putting thebfy into pract- 

tice Irould be developed at this tj^as* AtfKhe paae tiae» an oritatatidn to and 

skilirinTi^olarly endeavor Wpuld be develcped* ^^During the foundati^f^^rlod^ 

students vould liave the opportunity to take courses in areas ^outside the depart* 

* ' ' • 

aente Soci<Aogy» ecoqcaics^ research atthods^ foraal cburses in the .philosophy of 



education 9 and courses in educational psychology and currlculta vould be^aade 
available. During the year residence » students would have the opportunity to 
relate these cognitive learnings to real-life practical situations and to integrate 
knowledge with practice. ' ^ 




Figure 2 

Leadership D^wlopwnt Model: Foundation CosQKxient 

' ' ' ' % ^ 

The Leaamlng Teaa • ^ 

* • 

Evidence has be^^n^accwulated and the author's personal experience supports 
the contentioby that me of the sost Meaningful learning experien(^es for aany^ grad- 

uate students in educational administration is the study group nhieh students fon 

» 

to study for the departmental coaprehensive exaiiinations; This group tends to he 
very highly task-oriented, while at the same time it vast deal with interpersonal 
issues in order successfully to occoaplish its task. The reallxation^that such 
.gjrcrups were seen as having great iaportanee provided the beginnings of the idea of 

" 1 

utilizing an intensive learning teaa as the central experience o* the niodeX. 

The learning team, which is the core of the Leadership Oevelqpoent Nodel^ is 

C 

pictured in Figure 3^ ,lbe two circles do not intersect because, up t^r^^his ti«e| 
students have^ worked independently 'towud the acquisl^tion of knowledge. FroB this 
-point to the end of the year in residence, students will act interdependent ly to 
garner knowledge and Experience. «. 



1. ^^eodore ^hnann II, VThe DevelpiMSnt of a Mo((el for Providing Saall Croup 
" Leadership Skills in a Doctoral Progm in Educational Adsinistration," im* 
published doctoral dissertation, Teaple Uhiv^'^ty, 1973 " ^ 
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. . Figure's 

Leadership Developaeat Noael with tlie Addition of 
the Learning' Team 

The learning teas, possibly consisting of eight to twelve aeabers, would be 
ooDStitttted' during an intensive, live* in workshop held during the suamer preceding 



J the year in residence or at the beginning of the fall seaester. During this work* 

shop, students and fi^ulty, with the help of a process aide, would identity indi* 

vidual skills, cooqpetencies, knowledge, and interests. An orientation toward a 

teas learning approach would be developed and experiences designed which would 'give 

^, an initial experience in t^eam learning. Doctoral students, would be aade fully 

* 

awsjre of the responsibilities and expectations growing out of a team learning model 
through a series of experiencea which reinforced the value of working in groups and 
indicated the group nature of aany administrative activities. Responsibilities 
would Include recognizing the interdependence of the teas, condtt^'ng oneself to r 
being a productive nettber of a team for the entire year, and kjpfeeing to leam'^ 
group membership and leadership roles and to try new patterns of behavior; The 
emphasis during this period would be t^mrd developing a psycholo^cal contract for 
team learning. 

Durib^ the workshop, the students >lrould decide whether the teams should be 
composed on a basis of homogeneity or heterogeneity. Teams could be built* on the ^ 
^ basis of eare)er goals (the principalship, the superintendency, the professorship;, 



Interests (curriculum, itchool finance, general administration), or they could be 
heterogeneous, approxiaitting the mixture of skills which might be foxxnd in a cen- 
tral office ataff. Whichever direction such a team chooses, its first task vould 
be to identify, with the help ot a faculty member assigned to it for the year, the 
kinds of knowledge, experien and skills which it would expjct to develop during 
the year. It would then develop means to provide Itself with the learnings it 
hoped tl gain, drawing for these learnings on the resources of the department, the 
school or college of education, the university, and a variety of communities and 
agencies in the general vicinity of the university. < 
A faculty member from the departaient of educational administration should be 
assigned, or chosen by the team, to be a jienber of each ty^m. Perhaps six hours of 
^his teaching load would be fulfilled in this manner. He would fill several roles 
including team member, advisor, facilitator, and instructor, relating to the team 
in an informal, collegial manner calculated to encourage Int^eractivet interdepen- 
dent learning. The success of the efforts of the learning team would v#ry much 
depend on the facu].ty team member's ability to relate in an open, honest, nonhier- 
archical manner to the rest of the team. 
The Group Dynamics Component 

The secondary, but parallel^ task of the learning team would be to develop 
within Itself an understanding of the way it functions as a group aiiS to work to 
Improve the group skills of each member of the team. A group process aide would 
be available to all the learning teams on a rotating basis. His function would be 
to help the group to look at itself^ in terms of analyzing group process, helping 
the group to iaqpirove its functioning, and teaching a large group seminar to the" 
combined gro\;ips, which would concentrate on theories of group development. This 
coiq;K)nent could be pictured in relation to the learning team like this: 

8 




Group 

^ \N Dynamic k 

/ Learning \^ 
^ Team 



Figure U 



Leadership Developnent Model vlth the Addition of 
the Group D/naaics Caq)onen' 



The group dTnaaics coqponent would eiQ)h%8i2e the nature of oaall groups ^ the 
kinds of interaction in groups, and the roles of individuals as they perform 
tasks,. Mintenance, and /individual functions. Stress would M placed on analysis 
of group interaction, group wabership and leadership, and effective intervention 
techniques. Additional evphasis "would be, In th^ area of understandi^ the soclol- 
ogy of formal and inforaal organization ftom a ^heore'tical point of view. There 
would be a strong focus relating the activities of the learning teasi to the 
theory and practice of school adidnistration within a group coi^ext. 

The process aide, a aenber of the department of educational administration 
with expertise in both social psychology and educationAl axlmlnistration, wouldT)e 
responsible for providing experiences and co-ordinating the activities of the V 
learning teams to assure the opportunity for the development cf the requisite group 
skills. He would deaign and implement laboratory experiences and work with learij- 
ins teams to Improve process skills. 
The Personal Gro^h Component 

Another function of group studies is the intensive T-Group for personal growth. 

E*ch learning teas would have to decide tor Itself vhether It wished to devote part 

of Ita tl»e to Buch Intensive self-analyaig. It is possible that the group could 

if 
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decide early in the year that such an experience v&s unnecetsary and then decide, 
at a later .date, to include T*Oroup U.nd8 of experience! a« a part of its eiirricu-. 
luA. The proceis aide, irho thould be a trained social psychologist capable of 
leading «uch.4xperiencet, would bjs available to act as a T-Oroup trainer. It is 
possible that snsie Beabers of learning teau would wish to develop skills to act 
in the role of trainer or co-trainer. If necessary^ the process aide would design 
experiences to train trainers as a part of the personal growth co^>onent. 

BothHhe group dynamics coopocent and the personal growth conponent would con- 
centrate upon the development of group leadershlp/we^bershlp skills, personal in- 
teraction, and experiflientatlon with new nodes of behavior in the relatively risk- 
free atmosphere of the labori^tory learning team. Other areas which this cos5)onent 
will concentrate on night include developing skills In giving and receiving feed- 
back, developing sensitivity towards the feelings of others, learning to encourage, 
the development of leadership fron others In a group, and inprovlng discussion 
leadership skills. Norms within the group would be developed which would emphasize 
the development of^new behavioral patterns designed to improve group functioning. 
The^^el would, pictorially, now look like this: 

/ 

! Foundation 

— -r Group \ 
- — ^4. Djmamlc^ 

\ Learning | 
^ Team / 

/ Personal } 
Growth . 



Figure 5 

Leadership Development Model with the 
Addition of the Personal Growth 
Component 
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The intensive T-Oroup for personal growth is controreriial in-^that ^verse 

y 

publicity and fadish popularity have daaaged the iaage of the technique. ^Neverthe- 
less, there arc indications in the literature that such experiences work to help 
individuals become more eff«^ctive in personal interrelationships. . The possibility 
exists that the liij^oveqM?nt of interpersonal effectiveness and the achievement of 
organizational task objectives are mutually exclusive gonls. Tbls^ supposition 
should be carefully explored. 

It will be noted that the group dynamics component, the personal growth com- 
ponent, and the learning t^am core bear an integral., intertwined relationship to 
each other. Jfhe leading team becomes an effective, working team because of its 
emphasis upon studies and experiences in group dynamics and, perhaps, T-Oroup . 
methodology. At the same time the content and process of sQcial psychology have ^ 
become a portion of the studies iw which the learning team is engaged. Similar 
rel^^iooships will be seen in the other components as they are added to the model. 
The Simulation Component ^ 

Simulated experiences in the form of in-baskf^t siaulations, cases, games, and 
other experlepcftfl desired to develop administrative and leadership skills in a 
situation approximating real life but placed in a context which encourage^ parti- ^ 
cipants to explore the possibilities for act/on.and the Implication of that action 

in an atmospht-e of experimentation and innovation constitute the next component. 

\ 

As computer-based, oultiply-br'ancihing simulations become more available, the teams 
will be able to parcicipate in ^ extensive exercises in which the results of deci- 
sions are made availi^ble anc additional alternatives requiring declsioas necessi- 

h 

tinted. - . ^ • 

Role-playing exercises and simulations can* be developed by one team and played 
out for other" learning teams, utilizing broader resources an^ more manpower. Sim- 
ilarly, cases can be developed which are complex exercises requiring the resources 
of all members of the leah^ing team for their so^utiorf. These exercises give prac- 
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tlce in analysis and decision- aaklng in terms of Che school enterprise as well as 
forcing the aeabers of the t€sn to vork effectively as a group to ax^rive at appro- 
priate decisions. Zducational leaders oust be skilled in the art of aaking proper 
cfecislocs in situation^ which are ambiguous and filled with pressure. The opportu- 
nity to practice decision-aaking and problem- solving in simulated situatJcms will 
help to Improve these skills. Wherever it is possible for studantslto gai^ know- 
ledge amd expertise through simulated or real experiences rather than in formal 
courses, such opportunities should be made available.' The opportunity to .do some- 
thing rather than to receive information in the traditional classroom format » can 
result in greater operationalitation of the desired behavior. In addition, may 
decisions in educational institutions are arrived at after a lengthy period of 
staff and adversary negotiations. The group skills developed as a part of the 
earlier coapooenis, coupled with an understanding of the theoretical bt^ses for the 
admlnistr^ticm of educational inisrtltutions will work toward a process of consensus 
development in the simulated world. The ability to jleal with aiibiguous and pres- 
sure- ridden problems will be enhanced. 

The simulation component could deal with a number of idpinistrative tasks and 
concepts of administration which are now developed within the context 61 he tradi- 
tional course. For instance, a school budget simulation could be developed on the 
raw data supplif by a medium-sized city. Materials could be drawn together which 

\ 0 

prmvlde informatioirfconcpmlng the tax base, socio- economic conditions, educational 
needs and all the other .factors which must be ^rcOght together In order to build a 
workable budget. Basing its decisions on the rair data, the team could develop a* 
working budget far the school districts In the process of. developing such a bud- 
get, it would be necessary for the team to explore thk theoretical concepts atta- 
ched to budgetary'problems. Questions concertftng taxation, allocltloppf resourceji, 
educational priorities, iimd so-on would have* to be explored. The actual* budget 
which was utilized could b*e compared to the ones prepared by^the other learning 
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te«B8 ox the real budget finally proposed by the actual school district.' Coapeti- % 
tive situations betveen teaas could be. developed. 

Another exasple of' a task siaolation night be the* problem of developini|[ a^ 
schedule for a hi^ school. Given the rav data of X nuaber of students assigned 
to Y courtes with Z number of teachers, the team could develop a schec^e of sever- 
al all^eimtive schedules of dlffirentf kinds. Such f»n exercise would develop skills 
vhile at the saae tiw^o'dding practical experiences. 

The general principle underlying the sivulation covponent is that there are 
a nunber of administrative tasks vhich school administrators need to be able to 
accomplish in order effectively to fulfill the requirements of the positicm. It 
is believed that many of these tasks cAn most effectively be learned in a context 
of task accomplishment. At the same time, the team must irork in a cooperative 
framevork and be twined in the analysis of group interactior^ These experiences 
can provide opportunities to test these new understandings in different contexts. 
Therefore 9 by undertaking the task, the learning team, throuf^ study, trial and 
errpr, under the guidance of a team's fapulty member is Introduced to the process 
of task-oriented decision-making. Group process, interperscmal negotiations, and 
administrative and organisational theory are brought together within the context 
of the simulation. Figure 6 shows the model vith the simulation component added 
to it. ' x"' . 

I Foundation^ 

Dynamic^ 

Learning ^ 
Team , 

/personal 
i Growth ; 

^ . / 
Simulation ^ 



* "^figure 6 \ 
^ Leadership Developimtni^. Model with the Addition of Simuiation CoijHment 



The field Experience Co^pcnent 

Supervised field experiences represent* the next conponent ^>f the aodel for 
leadershJ.p developMiit?, The leamlng team^ to this pointy has concentrated Its 
attention on deyelt>plng a theoretical perspective^ building lel^ership and inter- 
' personal skills^ and applying the^knoirladge ifhlcb it has gained vithin a context ^ 
of siaulated experience. ^ Contact vith the^real world » the fields *ls now seen as 
being essential to the developfient of the teaa sembers. Broad opportunities for 
field work exist if the lajor concern of cost is largely reaoved ttcm the consider- 
ation bf cooperating ^hool di&tiricts* Field experiences » therefore, should be 
contracted on a cost* basisi Also, cootinuing relationships should be developed 
with nearby school districts » to facilitate the opportunity for students to have . 
extensive field experiences* Opportunities should be aade available for the 
lea- teas to work with school districts in a variety of areas. Hegotiations, ^ 
budgets, currlculiua studies, school facility surveys,- huaan relations workshops, ^ 
proposal wi'iting, district- wide research problems, and aany other school problems 
could becoK the province of the learnlfillg teams* The expertise and experience of 
the faculty member of the team would be utilized in both developing *the field op- 
portunities and working for successful implementation of the recomeodatlons* 

It is at this point that the risk factor for the team members begins to la- 
crease. The teM must, after all, make recommendati ^s to the district which can 
be iq>lemented. The members must also deal wllth board members, administrators, 
teachers, students^ and, members of the commtunityV This |oqpomnt makes possible 
the testing of the knowledge and skills from 'other components lb a real environment. 
Concurrently, soift degree of safety remains because ultimate re8|(onslbility for 
demisioo-making does not lie with the team. The potential, however, for i^jxe test- 

■\ 

O ing of ideas, the reinforcement of skills, and the completion of administrative 

» 

tasks does exist and the teau aeobers would avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Close supervision by the fiaculty teaoi aenber would assure the protection of the 
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Leaders^p Development Model irLth the lldditioh of 
the Field Experience Coqpooent 



interests of the school district. 

The team should mke every effect toirard focusing its attention on solving 
real problems in real situ^fttions. ReccAiendatioi\s should be presented to the disi- 



trict utaicb take into account the social , political, and eccmcmlc realities of the 
situation in which the district finds Itself. 

It is possible that the utiliiation of student teams to ftaflll a funotlon 
often performed by faculty members In the role of independent consultant might 
cause some conflict vlthin the department. Hi^rtheless, If field experiences are 
believed to be an appropriate experirace l^or developing certain skills in a univer- 
sity context, such eonflict could be e&sily endured. It Is believed, too, that 
extensive field experiences and Independent consulting practices can effectivclv 
CO* exist. 

The Internship Component 

s 

The culminating experience of the Leadership Development Model, normally tak- 
ing place in the year f olloirlng resldtncy, would be the supervised Internship ex- 
perience. The student would contract with a cooperating school district to perform 



in * vmriety of roles during the in|jiirnship year. Ideally, the intern /ould have 
opportunities to function in both school building ro;Les and central office roles. 
He would, if possible, be placed in a position to otke decisionk. affec L^ng the 
future of the district. ^ 

Different means of funding for internship progriUa^^ should be explored.* Since 
'there is little pay-off for a district in supporting an intern through a yfar of 
growth experiences, there is little wbndef that districts are reluct^ant to accept ' 
interns. Partial intern support from the university, federal or foundation ifinan- 
cing wo^ld go a long way to resolving this ;1>roblem. Another approach to developing 
.intern possibilities would be to accept students into the leadership program who 
had been identified. by stho^l districts and were supported through the residency 
with the urj^er standing th^t they would return to nne district. 

*The reseawSn has iri^icated that many of the learnings growing out of labora- 
tory training methods do not carry over into field situations without continued 
support when the' laboratory participant returns to the field. It is, therefore, 
seen as a li^essary aspect of the internship perlud that the learning team perio- 
dically bef reconvened to deal with issues and proMems which have arisen in trie 
field. Depending on the geographical proximity of the interns, this seminar should 
take place no less frequently than a monthly basic and, preferably, should be held 
weekly. 

Analysis of problems, contined support from the process aide, and advlc? and 
support from th^ team's faculty member would be fer*tured in the seminar, Cdhcur- 
rently, the seminar would represent a c\ilminatlng •experience, integrating tlieory 
from the university with the real-life practical considerations of the practice of 
educational administration. 
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Leadership DevelopMnt Model vith the Addition of 



the Internship Co^onent 



The internship is sein as being an extension of 'the Held l^iperience, prov^- 
ing the ifi^udent with an opportunity to function outside the teais settinct. He my 
now apply the skill and knoirledge vhlch he has gained during the preylous year. 
In addition, he should be given »ore opportunity to accept responsibility for the 

decisions mkes in an atmosphere which has sore potential for risk. 

* \ * 

Finally, within the context of the internship, the student nay choose to 
specialit-^ in one aspect of administrative practice. If, during hid exposure in 
the timlation component and field experience*, he has been able to identify an 
area of specialization, he should be a^*e to arrange his intern experience to al- 
low too special learnings. He alght choose to specialize in instruction, business 
■anagenent,^l?er8onnel, or the super intendency. Whichever one he chooses, the in- 
l;emship should be arranged so that he my worli in a position relevant to his cho- 
sen area of specialization. 
Iwplicationg of the Model 

An experientially oriented, group- centered leadership developnient aodel has 
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. profound organizational iJid Interpersonal lapllcations foi^ a traditional d'epartsent 
of edttcatloMl adadnlstra^ion. Although therf se^as to be a trend to greater nex* 
Iblllty In course selection and prograa outline in doctoral p?ograw In the fiel)l» 
the predominant Instructional aode regains lecture or lecture-discussion. By In- 
tegrating studies in group process, Experiences in interpersonal growth and siaula- 
tion gases, and iigbensive field experiences into a pr^^^raa designed to develop 
skills and teach content, the department vlU have to re-orient its traditional 
appr6acies to the' dissemination of the subject natter of educational administration. 

Traditional courses in t^e principal ship » school finance, business management , 
systems administratioifi, and soron viU no longer have to be offered vi thin the 
tradltltmial format since the learnings assoeiated with these courses » and others, 
wpuld be developed in the process of the experiences as outlined in the model. 
Students, surveying the body of knowledge to be ac4uired» nould, in conjunction 
with the faculty member of their team» design or Vlllte experiences which develop" 
those skills And understanding. 

Essential tq the development of the kind of progrui miggested in the aodel is 
« re-ori«nt*tlao In the nature of student- faculty '^relationships. Without^ th^e- 
velopaent of open, vara, honest, inforaal relationships, the lapieBentatioo of a 



teas learning approach to leadership developaent will not bf possible. A colle- 
gial relatiooriiip aust be developed in nhich faculty and students recognire their 
Interdependency as a learning unit. The recognition that students have had valu- 
able experiences and have insights froa which faculty aeabers night learn could 
present sci^ difficulties for soae faculty Miibers. 

In ordar for faculty •eBa)ers to break down the traditional hierarchical re- 
lationship which they have had with their students, the department as a whole will 
have to develop a caaaitaent spirit of collegiality. Students and faculty 
iflll need to learn to develop rVAatiooships which are different from those to which 
both have becoae accustoaed. ifhe process i^de would be of help in facilitating 
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these new relatignships. " ' ^ 

The utUltation of a departmental process aide is Jbbe only personnel change ^ 

^ 

which would be necessltat<^in the iaplewntation of the model. The process aide 
should be a peorson trained to develop group skills and^-act as a T-Or^p [trainer 
while at the saae time having a thorou^ grasp o^^^CBK^heory and practice of edu- 
cational administratioii^ His role would be to^ovlde learning teaas with exerci- 
ses and experiences which would be designed to facilitate group interaction^ de- 
velop and (Conduct intensive T-Group sessions ^ and provide experiences designed to 
develop unity/in th!^ faculty and a sinse of cdiesivenesr and interdependence asK>ng 
faculty and students. ' The choice of such. a person ^s of crucial iiQ>ortanc2e ^ since 
his skill will ultimately doteradnit the extent to whi6h other portions of the model 

are svtccessfta in developing attitudes and skills. * 

\' 

One of the difficult aspect* involved in the j^apl^Qtation of the leadership 
development model will be for the department to make available to students suffi- 
cient and appropriate opportunities to participate in a variety of field experi- ^ 
ences. School districts will probably show a natural reluctance to employ univer- 
sity-based teams staffed lafgely by graduate students to ividertake major analyses 
and to attempt to find solutions to major problems* Hevertheless^ such experiences 
in the real worlds in an atmosphere which reduces the cost of personal risk-taking 
is posited as necessary if leaders are to be developed who sjre trained to take 
risks and discover adeqtiat^ solutions, ^ 

Several means might be available to a department in order to make su^h exper- 
^iences available. One would be %o have a college or department of educational 
administration which encourages individual faculty members who accept consultant 
roles to Involve a number of graduate stiidents in the experience. ^ 

Another approach to developing adequate field experiences for graduate stud- 
ents could be for departments to develop continuing relationships with large school 
districts. Such arrangements Vould provide for a vaU^ety of field experiences and, 
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In addition, sake a number of poat-residency intem^hipa available to ftudenta at 
the ^university. Such an arrangement vould be facilitated throuj^ the impienestta- 
tion of a system of Joint apDointm(»nts between the university and the sehool sys- 
tem involved. The university would then functiqp cm a continuing basis as a pro* 
bleft- solving arm of the school district. 1 ^ i 

A third approach would be for the university to develop a continuing relation* 
ship^idtb county boards of eduel^ion, icrtermediate units, and/or state departiM^nts 
of edi'cation. Suc,h organizations are in a position to be aware of specific or 
general problei|S encountered by local School districts and to help marshal the r^- 
sources -of tb^' university to bring additional talent to bear on their solution. 
Properly develpped, such relationships would provide a continuing flow of apprqpri- 
ate field experiences which a department of educational administration could util- 
ize In the. training of educaticcal leaders. 

Th^ fact that a senior faculty meiriber functions as a vmber of the learning 
team ijftlle It is in the field would help school districts to finiji rationale for 
utilizing the learning team in a role designed to deal with problems. The faculty 
member would function as g\iide, leader, and facilitator of the work of the leam- 
ii^ team and, in addition, help to assur4^ the school district that the team Is 
working in the district's best interests. 

Because of the inter- related nature of the experiences provided in the model, ^ 
larger amounts of a graduate student's time would be spent in specific activities 
associated with the program. It is estimated that perhaps twenty to thirj^ >ours 
per week would be devoted to activities in group situations, planning activities 
and experiences, and implementing them. Ah additional amount of time woiad be 
spent in studying on an indlvidimr* basis in order to develop understandings vMch 
would help the student in planning solutions to the problems with which he would 
be preaented. Since the program would be seen In terms of a block- of- time, no 
problems are anticipated with regaM to credit distribution. However, the nuaiber 
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of hours suggested is more thauti aany stvid^nts now spend in clftss. Also, because 
80 Buch tim vovdd be consuaed^ students vhp ure receiving sigpport in, the form of 
graduate assistant ships or teaching fellowships might find that they did not h«ive 
sufficient time to meet their univefli$.ty commitments*. This prot^lem could be re- 
solved hy redefining the nature of the university coijimitm^nt or by seeking alter- 
native financing for those involved in thej^#d^ship development package. ^ 
Credit hour distribution could range from twelve to eighteerf^tred' t hours per 
semester far the academic year. These credits could be given as a block- of- tilie 
or distributed among course titles. The first alternative, of course, would be 
preferable. 

It mi^t be questioned whether students would be willing to spend the nurt>er 
of cldck hours suggested by %he breadth and depth of the program. If activities 
are both involving, and seen as relevant, it is likely that graduate students in 
educatiooal\dminlstration would be willing Aid anxio^s to spend the necessary 
time. . 

The cost of development and iiqplementatioA. for ,the Leadership Development 

Rodel is seen as being somewhat higher than present costs for training school ad- 

» 

minlstrators, but not prohibitively so. 

The largest expense,, for many departments, would be tl»e hiring of a person 
act in the role of process aide and group trainer. This should be a person who is 
trained in social psychology and who has the appropriate background to work with 
grouM in intensive interpertonal sessions. He should, at the same time, be sol- 
idl3jjr^aunded in crgaaitatlonal and administrative theory and practice. The full- 
tine respcmslblllty of the process aide would be to work with learning teams to 
develop group and organitatiooal skills. He would develop specific activities for 
eacn grovcp and serve In sr. "on-csll" capacity to all of the groups. 

Faculty Beabers, serving as aenbers of learning teaas, would largely be re- 
leased fnm oth«: Instructional activities. This would not result in a cost in- 



creas€» ho^reveri ^ince their student- contact hours night, in ftet, increase* The 
role of, the, faculty neaber of the teas should be tt^^t of guide, advisor, s^ODiitiBes 
director and leader, and alvsiys, .teaa Member* He would vark to develop within the 
teas an atmosphere of collegiality, a spirit which encoui^es each team member to 
rely on the skills ud knowledge of the other team members, for his own growth* « 
The faculty member chosen to be a part of the learning team should be the kind of 
person capable of being a team member as well is playing the role of professor on 
the team* He should be able to help the team develop usc^ful field experience Its 
well as vork with and learn from the process aide* 

Faculty members not serving as members of the learning teas .would carry pri- 
mary responsibility for the Teamings in the foundations component* This area, 
which provides the basis upon which later learnings will be built, is extremely 
important, suggesting that the courses within it, while important in themselves, 
should be eoafftima%e4 with what is to come. In addition, all faculty meoibers 
should be available to the learning teaa^^ when a problem in theit specialty arises* 

The new kinds of re^lationships suggeste^^bove would require some professors, 
at many institutions, to make ad;)ustmeAt8 in their perception ct their role* Urea- 
^ter informality 9 more give-and-take and larger amounts of student input are mini- 
mum conditions necessary for the successful implementation of the program* Beyond 
thatf the cooperative nature of the learning team and the inter^-relatedni^ss of the 
learning materials would suggest many new approaches to th( teaching and learning 
process* The leadership development model is seen not only its a continuous growth 
process for students, but for professors also* 



